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ABSTRACT 



The Teachers of English to Speakers of Other 
Languages (TESOL) organization is at a stage in its development when 
it roust actively solicit contributions from a variety of disciplines: 
linguistics, psychology, sociology, anthropology, and education- 
while such an interdisciplinary approach to problems has its dangers, 
particularly when allied to the goal of social and political 
relevance in the actions that follow, it is the only appropriate 
approach for the 1970* s. TESOL will develop best as an organization 
through fostering interdisciplinary endeavors, encouraging the 
socio-political concerns of its members, and being pragmatic and 
eclectic in the conduct of its professional affairs- . (Author) 
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THIS DOCUMENT HAS SEEN REPRODUCED EXACTtY AS RECEIVED FROM THE 
PERSON OR ORGANIZATION ORIGINATING IT. POINTS OF VIEW OR OPINIONS 
TE30L ■ OUR CQf 'f\QN CAUSE-?'- STATED DO NOT NECESSARIIV REPRESENT OFFICIAl OFFICE OF EDUCATION 

POSITION OR POLICY. 

Ronald Wardhaugh 
Uni varsity of /•' Ichlgan 

The TESOLorganizat ion is at a stage In Its development when it must 
actively solicit contributions from a variety of disciplines: linguistics, 

psychology, sociology, anthropology, and education. While such an inter- 
disc.pl inary approach to problems lias its dangers, particularly when al lied 
to the goal of social and political relevance in the actions that follow 
It is the only appropriate approach for the 1970*3. TE50L will develop 
best as an organization through fostering interdisciplinary endeavors, eneour- 

er , |S*^ e * £0 ^°“ p0l, t H ^ al , C ° nCern3 of M ' 3 bnd being pragmatic and 

eclectic in the conc,uct of its profess Iona I matters. 

The underlying theme of the plenary sessions of this 1972 convention is 
on examination of some of the major Issues that confront us as an organiza- 
tion. This paper mill attempt an overview of the total situation and the 
following papers will d I. muss that situation tram a variety of disciplinary 
perspectives. The function of this paper is to raise various .questions in 
a deliberate attempt to provoke some possible answers In the plenary- ses- 
sion papers that will follow ddring the next two days. This paper will 
also express the belief thet the problems and issues we face, though, com- 
plicated, are far from Insuperable. indeed, the prospects for the future 

of our organization are every bit as bright now as they have ever-been.. 

We should begin our task fey asking- several searching -questions about 

thef "TESOL .orgsnl-zat I on itself. How does this organization stand in W 72 ? 

■Numerically, It Is growing stronger every day, thanks to the energy of the 
membership,, the elected officers, and the. .executive. secretary. The enroll- 
ments et our conventions, part jculariy this one In Washington; the- increase. 

fn membership both- at -home abroad, the estsW !«hment of more than a ' 
dozen regional at f i ! iatos, end. , the rspT djy , growing I fstof va luab-l '$ pro- 
fessional publications attest to our co.iHy.uod' growth developments. 

Today-,- 1 he' TTE/SOL- organ izattem - has- o voice fn tho-communrty of-.educa+ors: 

Jt has-come-a remarkably long way in a very few years. However, that very 
growth has produced- evidence of dangers of the kind that have bedoviloO 
certain other organizations fn recent years. What kind of organization 
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bes f meets the needs of university professors and first-grade teachers, 
of minority group militants and representatives of the so-ca I fed 'estab- 
lishment, •* of teachers of the foreign-born and teachers of native Americans 
of researchers, administrators, community workers, counselors, and a com- 
plex array of other Individuals? What Is the conrnon bond that can best 
hold together the members of such a heterogeneous group? What really 
unites us? A few years ago the zest of founding and developing a new 
organization held people together, but some of that particular zest has 
disappeared as the organization established Itself. Today various 

differences and Internal pressures have become apparent at our meetings. 
There are requests that the T5S0L organization become active on behalf of 
one Interest group or another, or that It take under Its mantle most or 
all of bilingual or bidialectal education, however one defines these 
terms, or that It try to Indicate exactly what kind of training a pro- 
fessional worker In TESOL should have, or that It become * society of 
applied linguistics. Some kind of response Is necessary to these requests, 

but it Is not always easy to reach agreement on what form that response 
should take. 

One possible response would be to set about rather deliberately to 
reassess the purposes of the TESOL organization in order to formulate a 
mission for ourselves in the seventies. However, any such reassessment 
Is particularly difficult right no* because of the political, social, 
racial, and economic cl Imate we as a nation find ourselves In. There Is 
1 Itt le doubt that we are Jiving through a period of pol l Heel unrest, 
social upheaval, racial conflict, and economic revrenchment/aperlodof 
concern wl th Issues such as equality In employment, busing of chi Idren, 
the alienation of the young, and a crisis of purposefulness In society. 
Likewise, the aonlrab le goa I of cu Itural plura I ism that so many of us seek 
for this society is hard to keep In sight at a time when so much f ragmen ta- 

tlon of that samesoclety Is apparent, whenasBettyRobinett said on Sat- 
urday "the melting pot has become a seething cauldron." 
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Than, too, the academic world in which moat of us work is filled with its 
own uncertainties; scholars in the different disciplines tend as usual to 
go their own separate ways, and classroom teachers find themselves pushed 
and pulled hither and thither as various interest and pressure groups com- 
pete for influence in public education# The problems and pressures are 
excruciatingly complex and our urge to respond to them is a healthy one, 
whether it be personal, profess Iona I , or organizational# To a large ex- 
tent the responses w© make must recognize realities we have tended to ig- 
nore and must result in social and political action* We should not draw 

back from making responses because they must have social and even political 
consequences. 

Traditionary, workers in TESOL have looked to the academic world 
rather than to the world of social and political action for sources of 
inspiration and modes of action. The future must see us achieve a better 
balance between our use of these two worlds. Educational decisions are 
both academic and socio-political in nature. For that reason education 
Is one of the most difficult of callings, since educators work with living, 

thinking human beings not with inert matter. And the more they seek to 
involve themselves with the lives of the people they serve the more they 
must involve themselves in the social and political decision-making pro- 
cesses of society. At this point then it would be well to look closely 
at the relationships of TESOL to a variety of disciplines so as to examine 
the nature of those relationships, particularly within a climate of social 
and poll t tea ( relevance, . - • j 

First of ail , we may ask wha tithe traditional role of l inguistics has 

been in second^language teaching and what contributions we can expect from 
linguistics in the future. It would be fair to say that linguistics has 

had a somewhat paradoxical place in second— language teaching. At one ex- 
treme, it has had a powerful Inf I uence among the prime-movers In such 
teaching, many of whom were trained in linguistics and even today teach 

S i ngu ? sties . On the other hand, many cl assrobm teachers give I itt le evidence 
of much, or any, exposure to concepts deriving from linguistics. It is not 



entirely unfair to say that many teachers of second languages do not 
know an allophone from a telephone, a grammatical transformation from 



an ecclesiastical reformation, or a sentence pattern from a holding 
pattern. This is a large deficiency in the knowledge of those teachers 
and a difficult one to remedy. However, there Is one consol at I on t 



teaching a second language is different from teaching linguistics. 

Now .that you will say is a truism— but it is a truism worth stating 
again; teaching a second language different from teaching linguist- 
ics, Too many linguists have insisted that linguistics is just about 



all that language teachers need to know in order to do their Jobs well. 



Consequently, much that has been written on the subject of language 
teaching is about certain linguistic aspects of language teaching, and 
relatively little Is about learners, learning, and the variety of socio- 
cultural contexts in which (earning goes on. 

Linguistics has much to offer language teachers, but providing 
language teachers with a rigorous training in theoretical linguistics 
Will go only so far in solving problems that exist in second- language 
instruction. We must frankly acknowledge that it Is difficult to find 



much. in current theore tical linguistics that has any direct bearing on 

.language teac h ing as opposed to teaching about Language , For example, 

deep structures, surface structures, systematic phonemes,transfonna- 

t-onal r ules,linguIsticuniversals, output conditions, derivational 
rule conspiracies, 

the ^ coiripetence-performance distinction are chat- 
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I eng ing concep f s for il ngu I sts to diseussr-and those concepts are what 

theoretical I inguistics is all about these days— but" their relevance to 

..... ... ... 

deciding tow to teach a Puerto Rican child in New York to speak English 

or a black child in a ghetto in the same city to read Is Extremely tenuou 
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At the very best there Is considerable speculation; at the very worst 
there Is assertion quit# unsupported by fact. Theoretical linguistics 
Is a very scholarly pursuit. The concerns of the leading linguistic 
theoreticians can best be appreciated by reeding articles In such 
journals as Language , Linguistic Inquiry , and Foundations of Language , 
These concerns are very different from those of language teachers; 
they are much more narrow, much more abstract, and much more remote from 



the realities of daily existence. The really lasting contributions of 
linguistics to language teaching probably have more to do with attitudes 
toward language than with the latest Irends in linguistic inquiry and 
analysis. And really these attitudes have not changed a great deal 



over the years. Linguists are united above all by their commitment 
to looking at language In as scientific a way as they possibly can, so 
linguistics is as much a set of attitudes of scientific inquiry as it 
is the particular body of linguistic knowledge that exists at any one 
time, Jt is the attitudes as much as the knowledge that need to be. 
stressed in the language component of teacher training in English-as- 
a-secoiVd- language programs. It is the beliefs and attitudes which unite 
linguists that will prove to be most helpful to language teachers. Un- 
fortunately, it Is those beliefs and attitudes which separate linguists 
that have tended to gain most publicity and that have even deterred 
peop 1 e ■ -f rom becomi ng Invo Ived in cons i dering possible linguistic con- 









tributions to language teaching, 
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across the eyes,, and barbers from the brow right over the top of the 

head. A person’s training and upbringing necessarily predispose him 

toward a particular world-view. How then do linguists typically react 

to the fact that people speak English differently in different places 

and in different circumstances? They react by fitting the differences 

they perceive into the framework of something they call dialectology, 

and then they sometimes proclaim that the major problem that exists 

is one of modifying a particular dialect or adding a new dialect. Here, 

for example, is one statement (Cannon, 1971) of such a viewpoint being 

attributed to linguists! 

...most linguists agree that underprivileged 
blacks are native Engl ish speakers who need 
command of an additional dialect which will 
permit them to be accepted socia I iy. 

If the statement is correct-and there is good reason to believe that 
if is — it means that certain linguists assume that what some black 
children require in order to speak like some white children is direct 
instruction in a standard dialect . Th is solut ion derives from their 
way of looking at the problem. But the solution is just too narrow 
to withstand serious examine) ion. The problem is far mere compl fcated 
than such linguists have perceived it to be, for the; linguistic com- 
ponent in the problem is only one of many components, and possibly 
not even the most important. Linguistics is not a panacea capable of 
removing language differences or a remedy for cultural differences in 
learning, for racial bigotry, or for economic inequa I i ty. W# must focus 
our attention on those components of the problem too, not just on the ■' 

linguistic one alone. We sb/Uld ask ourselves why any child should be- 
come bi dialectal , and also why any chi Id should learn to read. We 
reaMy must be prepared to ask whether bidialectal ism is actual ly; an 
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ach ievsab I e goal In our society. And even if bidialecfal Ism is 
aehieveable, we must ask ourselves whether it will have the racial 
and social consequences hoped for it by some. Will blacks really 

find equality with whites if they learn to speak like whites? Will 
books written in nonstandard English induce a desire to read in 
children who may see little or no value in learning to read, in- 
deed who may even find reading to bo dysfunctional in the sense 
that success in reading will alienate them from peers and other 
acquaintances? Such success may mean for them that in Thomas 
Wolfe’s words "you can’t go home again," but at. the same time you 
have nowhere else to go . Those of you who work with minority 
groups will recognize this phenomenon. It is certainly a wall 



documented phenomenon in the literature of She dispossessed and 
uprooted, We must fit the linguistic factors involved in working 
with speakers of nonstandard dialects into a pattern that contains 
al I the other relevant factors: cultural, racial, economic, and 

pol itical , Only by doing ®o can we hope to achieve a va I Id per- 



spective on the total problem and some g I impses of possible modes 
of action. To look at the linguistic factors alone ' is to eliminate 
any possibility of ever seeing the problem as a whole and of acting 
effective I y. ]yy[::y-:r-- V} -\ : :'y : -.3y ~yy 

We need a greater I inguistic contribution at the classroom 
love I of i ns t ruction and less I i ngui otic imper i a ! ism at the level . . 

of research and development. Linguistic theory is important In 

making dec isiond- concerning language toachingy but relatively I It t ie 
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linguists, from an interest in theory itself, and from the open- 
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mmdedness that so often accompanies such an interest. Dwight Boi inger 



(1968) has written that "language teaching is not linguistics, anymore 
than medicine is chemistry." He is right: linguistic knowledge is very 



relevant to our concerns in language teaching, but such knowledge must 
be thoroughly integrated with contributions from disc ip I ines other than 



linguistics and with an awareness that language teaching is not the ex- 
clusive domain of any single discipline. By thorough integration too I 
mean more than trying to embrace psychological and sociological variables 
through the development of hyphenated disciplines like psycholinguistics 
and sociolinguistics. Neither of these hyphenated disc ip I ines has yet 
developed the comprehensiveness required to make more than a small con- 
tribution to second- I anguage teaching. 

The second discipline which has traditionally contributed to 
language teaching is psychology. Perhaps the greatest contribution of 

psychology to language teaching has been in increasing the general aware- 
ness In such areas as individual differences and human growth and devel- 
opment and with the development of various kinds of tests and measure- 
ments. Innovations and ideas from these areas have been on the whole much 



more influential than innovations and ideas from learning theory. Psycho- 
logists, of course, have long been involved with problems of learning: 
rais learning how to get through mazes; dogs how to salivate on cue; 
pigeons how to peck out rhythms; freshmen students how to memorize various 



kinds of nonsense syl I able/?; and so on. The findings of learning psych- 
ologlsts are very useful If one's interests are exhausted by the behaviors 



° f T V* r P fgeons, and col lege freshmen. But there is remarkably 
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le evidence that such research has produced any great effects on II 

actual classroom Instruction. Hovraver, sons vary useful notions from 
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learning theory have affected the way we look at learners. For example 
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far different from rats* learning is seen as being multifaceted and 
influenced by all kinds of variables; and an occasional psychologist 
admits that his concerns and those of his colleagues are not always 
relevant to problems of describing the kind of learning that takes 
place in a complex social sotting. And, of course, second-language 
learning is extremely complex. Those of you who are familiar with 
the work of Scherer and Wertheimer (1964) in a college setting, or 
with the Pennsylvania Project in a large public school sotting (Smith, 
19/0), or with the work that graduate students do for doctoral dis- 



sertations know how complex is the problem of investigating any kind 
of sustained learning of a foreign language in actual classrooms. 

Some of you are also aware of the subtle Interplay of cultural group- 
ing and . psychological characteristics, that in fact there is a social-..' 
psychology of language learning as well as a psychology of language 
learning, in other words that the process of learning is not the same 
everywhere, varying as ft does from culture to eul ture and wi thin 
cultures among different sub-cu I tures. 

There are hopeful signs that findings relevant to work fn our 
classrooms are beginning to emerge from the work of psychologists who 
acknowledge the complexities of learning. In particular, we must single 
out .tfja ra Ik John Carrol! (1971 ) gave -to th i s organization ayear ago 




of psychological research into the practical business of teaching foreign 
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languages. There Is also a renewed interest in early childhood education 
and an acknowledgment of the critical importance of the ear I y-ch 1 1 dhood 
period in the life of every child. However, certain signs of growing 
academic obfuscation in that area are also apparent, as Is a deplorable 

tendency to Import an I nst i tut i on — i n th i s case the British i nf ant schoo I 

to solve a pressing educational problem here in the United States. 

This last comment on institutional transplanting leads quite 
properly to considerations of contributions from a third set of relevant 
disciplines, in this case the disciplines of anthropology and sociology. 
Typical ly, we neglect possible contributions from anthropology and sociol- 
ogy in language teaching. Very likely not; more than a handful of pro- 
fessional anthropologists and sociologists are here in this audience 



•• --i 



V/e may be I ieve that anthrcpologi sts study primitive or exotic peoples: 

r curse I yes tot b# 
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today, and it may even be di ff icul t for some of us to understandwhat 

K n.jfi j.Pf "^ntr • by tlon such professional s can make to language teach i ng . 
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subjects for. anthropological research , Soc io I ogi sts probe into such 
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areas as marriage, the church, the pol it ica I estab I ishment, life In = 

Suburbsviile, and family living patterns. We may also ask, .what is the ; 

iM-: re, evance of the rr probings to language teaching. In one sense, our ;v 




nat!ves of New Guinea be 900d enou9h for th * res - 
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I dents of Evanston, I i I I nois, Jackson, Mississippi ; Orange County, 



California} and New York City*s Harlem. Perhaps we may find out a 
great deal that Is relevant to our various concerns in language 
teaching. We may find out what initiates and controls learning In 
the different subcultures out of which our culture is composed. V/e 



can scars I y afford to do less if we do indeed believe In the goal of 
cultural and linguistic pluralism. 

In i his connection we may we I I ask once more the two questions 
asked earlier: Why should any child learn a second dialect? Why 

should any child learn to read? And to these questions we can add 
a third: Why short d anyone, child or adu It , learn a second I anguage? 

Fui | answers to these questions can be obtained only if we seek help ^ 
from anthropologists and sociologists so as to come to some under- 



standing of the value systems that prevail in’ different subcultures, 

> ■? j r . different pattern^ of accu I tiirat ion and behavior|| and of the^r: 

complexities that exist with in our own society. We who are concerned 
with language i hstruct ion must recognize that learning and teaching 
does not go on within either a linguistic or a psychological vacuum. 

It goes on In a complex social setting In which many power fu I variables 
operate : commun i ty expectancy; child self-image; teacher role; end 

complex and little understood systems of rewards and punishments which 
vary widely from group to group. . 






There are some healthy signs that we are beg inning to seek the 

help of anthropologists and sociologists and to ask some of the ques- 

■ ,ions ""St be asked, and even to attempt a few tentative answers " 
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pologists and sociologists, has written the following about the value 
systems that are involved (Labov, 19711; 



From all that j have said so far, It should be evident 
that cognitive and structural factors play a role In the 
evolution of language and the difficulties that people have 
In holding on to their older language or acquiring new ones. 

But these factors are not sufficient to account for the major 
social problems of communication and for linguistic divergence. 
In particular, success or failure in communicating across soc- 
i a I groups , be twoen Black anti wh if e , is con t ro I I edpr i mar i I y 
by the social values ascribed to language. Success in learn- 
mg to read or speak a foreign language may be fostered by 
analyzing carer ally the cognitive and structural processes 
involved.. .and yet research generally points to the fact that 
..ie massive reding failure we observe in the inner c i ties 
is primari ly the resu 1 1 of cu I tuna I and pol i t icn I conf I let . 
Language differences are important as the conscious Of uncon- 
scious symbols of that conflict. It is^increas i ng I y evident 
that we can explore and understand such value systems. 

Labov has also demonstrated how important the peer group Is as a social 



i nf I uehce on the I earn ir.g of preado I escent s end how pa t terns i of soc ial 
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mobll 1 ty Inf luenco certain kinds of language learning. Joshua F Ishman 



(1971) has donesimi Jar inferestingwork, par ticularl ywiththevarletles 



of Span ish and Engl i sh spoken by Puer to R i cans i h New York and Wallace 
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Lambert <19671 |( th Ang lo-FrenchV b I lingua I Ism in Montreal. The Invest I- 

Oat ions of 1 1 If / #1 o^n i « - /_ _ jl . . . . _ ... * * V _ 



gations of Ulf Hannorz C19S9) Into life styles in a Washington, D.C. 



ghetto i s a I so an exce It en t ex amp j e of the kind of work that is be! ng 

done. Hannerz *s work is probably as relevant to second-dialect teaching 
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flourishes of his own. Not#, however, th© relevance of the following 
words to what has Just been said: 

The best description of all our kinds of English would 
2J- ! n ?t be^enough to make coercive bidialectal ism a success. 
Tne English teacher's forty-five minutes a day for five da vs 
* * 5® v f r Co ^nteract the influence, and sometimes the 
•?£?•■! - V# of playmates and friends and family during much 

the larger part of the student's time. Formal ©ducat ion could 
proaucs real bidialectals only in a vast system of state nur— 



ch the chi Idren of the poor 



series and boarding schools to wh bM v .._ _ 

and ^ ignorant wcu I d be consigned at an early age; but sucfves« 
*2 b ni2«TI nt ^^ ou l^.^ e Prohibitive v expensive. Intolerable ' 
cau§e°?lie 'essential 'o?°S I f b ggAS tf llnl^TfAP Slt s gi c S!f i_S!me I v 

the desire of the chi Idren to talk I ike the white middle class, 

No one person has a monopoly on solutions, because no one person has 

a grasp of all the issues. We must seek to involve anthropologists 

and sociologists in the search for solutions to our problems. We 

must cont inue to foster that involvement, for the results cannot 

but be beneficial to everyone concerned, a point that Allan ^Grimsh aw <19661 



has made before. 









!'® r ^ns i dering I rngu sstics,/ psychology, anthropology, and : J 
soc iology,we turntoeducation and to the contr ibut ion oithe educalor 



, , . . V ...., v „... Vv 

The contribution from educat ion is placed last because it is the most 

difficult to discuss. Partly this is so because by its nature it is 
a somewhat undisci p lined contribution . I t is character ized more bv 

' ........ - / - . - - , .. •„ .. ,-w 
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tained effort. One of the weaknesses of education, of. course, is 
that educators must draw, on -the pure disciplines and are made to feel 

that "education" Is somehow an inferior calling because it is an 

; ' ' - - - 
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applied" field not a "theoretical" one. Therefore, It tends to be 



in low repute in academic . c l rc les, a c ircumst 

reflects more on what academics . fa i I to do than on what educa 
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tanee whl ch poss I b I y 
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excel lent job so far in and through our organization. The success of 
TESOL is apparent. If wt feel unsure of ourselves, it is almost en- 
tirely for reasons largely beyond our control : community pressures j 

lack of financial and professional resources; physical, social, and 
academic intimidation; and the sheer weight of numbers that we must deal 
with every day. These factors affect everyone in pub lie education* The 

surprising fact then Is that we can point, with pride to so much success 
in our own brief history. 

It may be well at this point to look a little more closely at how 
we character 1st ica I ly deal with pressures in public education. One 

way is to spend money in the hope that fallu-e will somehow disappear. 
Consequently^ we begin crash programs Afor this and brief research pro- 
grams for tha t , The res u 1 1 has been responses such as the War on Poverty 
and the Right to Read . We must ask who real I y gains from responses such 



as these. Teachers gain wiffi their inst f tutes and summe, stipends; con- 
su I tents gain with their travel and their honoraria; schools gain with 



their dust-gather I ng equipment; the airlines gain; and the bosses and 
administrators of various kinds gain. But the poor ere probably Just 

os many. Just as poor, and Just as hungry and bitter. There; seem to 

n \/a ' n a : : ■ m . •--j-'T - 



have been very few gains among the poor. .Most of the chi Idren who could 
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Journals that should never have seen a first issue. We need such 
a ( lev t at Ion and such long-term programs, but let us not© that this 
advocacy has political as we 1 1 educational consequences. However, a 
nation that has spent more than twenty billion dollars on sending a 
few men to the moon and many more billions on a vicious war In Asia, 
and continues to spend great amounts to maintain repressive pel I tics I 
and social systems throughout the world together with a vast military 
establishment, but still tolerates poverty, ignorance, crime, and 
disease on a massive scale at home — -even in Its own capital city— 
has its sense of values upside-down. The kind of educational 
responses we must make cannot avoid a request for;" reorder I ng national 

priorities. As educators we must meet some of the pressures we face 
by request? ng money, but we must be careful to see that such money is 

spent we 1 1 rather than spent selfishly on ends that suit us rather thari 
the gbbd' of those we seek to serve . 

We who work 

cates of a! i kinds of persuasi ons. Today 
the age of advocacy . an age in wh i.ch rewards go to those who shout 
hardest 
in a 



>rk in educat ion are a t so faced wi th pressures from advo— 
cinds of persuasions. Today we live in what I would call 






W 




view, we will not be swayed by sheer advocacy-for-the-he I l-of 



it or accept someth l ng as be i ng true mere I y because *'X*' or *Y" says ft Is 
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sens© no matter whose mouth ft comes out of. There Is certainly enough 
of I t to go around, so let us label it as such when we hear it or when 
w® read It. And let us hot be taken In by the big lie either! We must 

sort out and evaluate the competing pressures as well as the competing 
pr lor ities in our soe ?#ty . 

If we insist that money be spent wisely and If we listen for good 
ideas, we can find much that is useful in the classrooms. Teachers learn 
a lot from teaching. Classrooms are wonderful places for testing ideas, 
and countless fine things go on in them. The ideal educational environ- 
ment is one in which theoretical insights from the academic disciples 
are matched with the practical experiences of the educators. Teachers 
should not be Just mere consumers of ideas: they must be testers, Adaptors, 
engineers, even architects. Theory and practice must proceed hand in 



hand: one cannot insist on leading the other. 



So far this paper has been mainly concerned with some of the probl 



we face as sn organization, but it has also indicated a number of proa _ 
pects. one further prospect is of achieving . new synthesis of Ideas in 
second- language teach Ing in the not-too-distant future. We need such a 



synthesis, and there are signs that Is on its way now that linguists, ^ 

psychologists, sociologists, anthropologists, and educators are beginning 

c . . . 



( ' ^ ucyiiiiiing 

to talk to each other In mootin/ie . . . 

in meetings and conventions such as this. Out of 

;/feSOiR@^Of ^the ta I k ~ I rl r/vnfi ^ ^ , ‘ ' " 

a,K snou,d come choices and options for the future. Th« 




We must also learn to ask good questions of each other as we 
discuss our mutual problems, for good questions produce answers that 
we can work with for years, and bad questions lead us nowhere. We 
must ask I inguists to tel I us how their concerns are relevant to ours, 
and how their grammars and rules relate to language as it Is used by 
real people for the purposes of meaningful communication. We must there- 
fore rekindle in them an interest in linguistic performance, in what 
Saussure colled Earoje as opposed to langue . Happily, there are signs 
of such an interest, particularly in the work of Will jam Labov, We 
must ask psychologists to demonstrate to us how boys and girls are 
alike and different from dogs and pigeons in the ways they learn. We 
musti-ask sociologists and anthropologists to describe to us’ how the 



educa tiona! process works in various: soc { ocu I tura I set t iings, particularly 
in those sett ings in wh ich we educators experience our gr eafes t d f f f icu |- 
t ies and most agoniz i ng frustrations. We mus t ask educators to expl a In 
how anybody ever succeeds in teach i ng any t h i ng o f value to ’anyone , tha t 
is, to enumerate the total 
teach 



array of f act<~. s that inf I uence successful 
ilhg and learning. These requests are start 1 1 ng in their; simp I let ty 
of phrasing, but they are formidable in their demands of the various 
disciplines. ^ 




I ? 1 1 1 e be t ter tha n 



fragmentary. Solutions wi I I demand a concerted effort 

n t k i hds o f neon I e . Mft nne hac ! :a rArnor nn enint- 
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is drawn on, and when those who are involved with the problems approach 

them with caution, rather than when one advocate, one expert, or one 

discipline appears to preempt all other possible inputs. Our prospects 

for the future are good if we remember this caution, and th is convent ion 

can mark a new turning point for the TESOL organization if we do indeed 
heed it. 

Our TESOL organization real ly has no choice but to become more 
consciously interdisciplinary than it has been and to encourage partic- 
ipation in its deliberations and conventions of practitioners from a wide 
variety of disciplines. Ithas no choice but to become broadly cathol ic. 

It cannot become Just a society for applied linguistics, or simply a 

lobby for bilingual education, or merely a pressure group for a particular 
kind of b (dialectal instruction. These options are much too narrow and 
qu ? te out of keeping wi th the demands the 1970 's vi 1 1 make on us. 

We must each of us >1 is ten, to the other person. We must seek for 
a wide range of v iewpointsto berepresented whenever we meet, and we must 
see to it that our TESOL organization makes aval lab le a coherent structure 
30 that aM be heard. The program of this 5972 convention is an Impor- 



tan t f ? rc t step { n t he r i gh t d i rec t i on . The per i ls inherent | in Interdisc ip- 

linary organizations are many, just as they are many In any organizational 

involvement in practice I and socio-political matters, '"any of us know that 

the academic world it Is usual ly safer and more prestigious to write a 



critical article on a poon than to write a poem, to analyse a short story 

• . . . .. __ _ . - .. ■ . " . •• . . . . . _ ■ v - ■■ . ' . . ' ■ . ■ — * - , ■ • ’ •* ' ‘ ’ ■ . _ ' ’ . . . •' •• ' • . 1 ; • '• 1 - • ' .. . _ ■ . . . • ~ • . ... " ■ ' - - : . ' • .. 













seek office on the local school board 



d. Consequently, it will not be easy 

■ ' - x- - . • • . • 



respect, but what is called for is a different relationship between the 
academic and socio-pol ica I worlds than has existed heretofore. 

We must also be pragmatic in what we do— or eclectic If you prefer 
that term. Again.; there may be some reluctance to work without having 
articles of faith to fall back on when the world does not seem to behave 
as it should. That's what articles of faith are for— to straighten up that 
babbling buzzing confusion that is the real world. But the alternatives 
seem quite clear: either you buy a system that probably should never have 

been marketed or you continue to search for improvements to what has worked 
for you. The first way backs you up sooner or later into an untenable 
situation, tied to beliefs and practices which slowly strangle and consume. 

The second way you stay alive, viable, human> and in a real sense, intel- 
lectual ly honest .You do to either structural 

linguistics or transformat ional I Inguist ics, to ei ther behavioristic 
: ^ ; psychology or cognit ive psychology, to el ther racism or masochism. Prag- 
; ma 1 1 s t s , ec I ec t i c I s t s , synthesizers share the common characteristic of 

be i ng w? 1 1 1 ng to ask new questions, to try fresh i deas, keep opt Ions 

open. This is the road to growth and progress, the road that cannot be 
J?oj_taken.. " To some extent we need a moratorium on methods just as we 
need a moratorium on subscribing to particular positions in the vadous 

disc ip I ines. Such posit ions are pleasurable to hold and maintain Intel lect- 

ually m those rare moments of leisure when we can retire to the ivory-tower, 
but as members of an organ ization looking for relevance and purpose in the 

Seventies, we cannot a I low ourselves much such indulgence when the demands 

‘ ' . ■ ' ' ' 

are so heavy. 
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a while the single met^pd, whether it is 
grammar-translat ion, audlol ingua I , linguistic, or what have you. Wo .rust 
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guistic contributions, for ail wisdom does not res i de on the banks of the 
Charles, on the West Coast, or In Ann Arbor, or anywhere else. Neither can 
we be dogmatic behaviorists nor dogmatic cognit ivists. Our mission Is to 
help people learn languages when they want to learn languages, to initiate 
learning when that seems desirable, and to maintain learning once learning 
has begun. These are problems enough for any group of people no matter 
how talented and no matter how dedicated. Our mission is not to win con- 



verts to a new creed, is not to smear the intellectual opposition, and 
certainly is not to dazzle our colleagues and students with our brill lance. 

We must take what works wherever we find it, and we must seek to find reasons 
for both the successes and the failures we have. The teacher himself must 
become an active Inquirer, a synthesizer, and above ail a learner. 

Lastly, given the Important goal we have of wanting to understand 
why I earn i ng occurs and what i nf l uences and ma i nta i ns successf u I learn I ng , 
we must pi ace our trust in intelligence andreason, characteristics that 
seem to have gone out of style in an era of expedience and whim. However, 

: ;: lf ^ ^ a r® educat »on ser iously, we must bring them back fnta style. 

Nonsense must be identified for what it is, irrelevancy must be so labeled, 
self-seeking must be counteracted, emotionalism must be transcended, and 
reason must preva i I . The alternative is to flounder in a sea of ignorance. 
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emot ion, and whim. 

Our TESOL organization has cons i derable and varied strengths that 
we can identify, it contains a wealth of talent and experience some of 



which Is underused or bypassed for a variety of reasons. The tasks we face 
are urgent , and the time for action is now, not tomorrow. " We must seek 
professional unity through professional diversity, we must look to promote 

h ’ 
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In doing all these things, we must reject emotion, self-seeking, and special 
pleading. Not to do so means that we all lose: black children and white, 

the native-born and the fore Ign-born, linguists and educators, administra- 
tors and parents, every one of us. With faith In the process of education 



and a large degree of humility In the face of the face of the complexity 
of the situation w# find ourselves in, perhaps we can move in the direction 



of a better life for all in which cultural and linguistic pluralism are 
highly valued and therefore real 1st ic atta inable goals. And with a willing- 
ness to consult widely and to I isten to a variety of viewpoints, perhaps 
the TESOL organization can show other professional and educational organ- 
izations a viable way' of turning away from the irrelevancles which so often 



preoccupy them toward deal ing meaningful I y wi th urgent human and social 









probl ems . For i t is above all thisadmirablecrge to find solutions to 
such problems that brings us here today and unites us in th Is TESOL organ- 



ization in our common causey a cause which nbne of iis can afford to see 
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